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Education Beyond the High School- 
Crisis at the College Level? 


“We must assess, with painful anxiety, the penalties we 
will suffer if we permit Soviet Russia to outstrip us in the 
education of her people.” 

That's what Senator Prescott Bush told the New England 
Conference of State Federations of Women’s Clubs in a recent 
address. 

For Russia’s attitude on education, he cited a memorandum 
from a report being made by Dr. Finis E. Engleman, Execu- 
tive Director of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, and Chairman of the U. S. Delegation to the Twenti- 
eth International Conference on Education at Geneva: “The 
Soviets put schools ahead of almost everything else in their 
mad scramble for world domination.” 

America’s belief in the value of education stands as one of 
our oldest and firmest traditions. It’s a tradition which has 
played a potent part in bringing us the blessings we enjoy 
today. A well informed and educated people is a must for 
the continuing success of our democracy and the preservation 
of our way of living. That is why, as Senator Bush puts it, 
“We must give sober and careful consideration to whether 
we are doing enough for education at all levels of govern- 
ment.” 

And that, of course, applies to all levels of education as well. 

Many indications, including crowded schools and a scarcity 
of teachers, emphasize the crisis over the past few years at the 
secondary education level. 





This crisis now is threatening the college level as well. 

For 1957-58, the largest number of students ever is en- 
rolled in our institutions of higher learning. According to the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, the figure stands at around 
three and one-half million—some two hundred thousand more 
than last year’s record crop. Or put it this way: one out of 
every three young persons between eighteen and twenty-one 
is now going to some university or college. 

According to the people who deal in population statistics, 
this is only about half the story if we look ahead to 1970. 
By 1970, students in higher education will number at least 
six million—if not nine million as some estimators believe. 
If present trends persist, by 1970 one out of every two young 
persons will wish to go to college. 

Proportionately, that’s a far greater rise than the expected 
increase in population itself. 

If the facilities for taking care of this flood of students 
threatening to overwhelm the colleges don’t keep up with the 
demands and needs at the college level, we'll be faced with 
a truly critical and wasteful situation. As Senator Bush points 
out, it is a vital issue which calls for our “sober and prayerful 
consideration.” 
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How Did This Crisis Sneak Up On Us? There are sev- 
eral reasons for this gathering rush to the colleges. 
The most obvious is the greatly increased number of young 





people ready and wanting to go. 

Ever since the end of World War II we've had bumper baby 
crops. After flooding into our secondary schools, a large 
number of these young Americans now are pushing forward 
into college. They wish to go because they and their elders 
believe there are many advantages. For one thing, this jet- 
propelled age of atomic energy and automation puts a high 
premium on college education and specialized training. It 
calls also for the type of training for life and leadership which 
a liberal education is believed to give. 

Overcrowding and lack of facilities haven’t yet quite reached 
the point of acute crisis. Most young applicants, this year and 
next, will get into college—though not necessarily the college 
they'd prefer. Most still will find pretty fair facilities for 
education. 

But can we afford to ignore ominous signs of trouble ahead? 
Can we neglect to give serious attention toward seeing what 
needs to be done? 

It is for the purpose of stirring people into thoughtful plan- 
ning and action (since education is everybody's business in a 
democracy) that the President's Committee on Education Be- 


yond the High School has issued its most recent report. 
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The Committee has this to say about the U.S.A. and edu- 
cation: “America would be inexcusably blind if she failed to 
see that the challenge of the next twenty years will require 
leaders not only in science and engineering and in business 
and industry, but in government and politics, in foreign affairs 
and diplomacy, in education and civic affairs . . . World 
peace and the survival of mankind may well depend on the 
way we educate the citizens and leaders of tomorrow.” 

The Committee’s assignment was to uncover the problems 
of education beyond high school and suggest how to meet 
them. 

So while there's still time, let's get on with the business. 
Let’s plan to read the report. And let’s now consider at least 
the major recommendations of the Committee that concern 
themselves with education at the college level—the level that 
generally leads to the B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Top item on the Committee’s list is the pay teachers yet 
at the college and university level. 

College Teachers—and Faculty Salaries. Without 
teachers to do the teaching, colleges couldn't educate. They're 
the indispensable factor, more vital to successful higher edu- 
cation than up-to-date buildings, laboratories, or anything else. 

Have we enough teachers now, and if not, why not? 

We now have about two hundred and thirty thousand col- 
lege teachers. That's a ratio of around one to every thirteen 
students. If we want to keep this ratio where it is, we'll have 
to add at least 115,000 additional teachers to meet the needs 
of the additional students pouring in. By 1970, the number 
of teachers would have to be doubled. 

Yet a survey of the present situation shows that fewer 
instead of more people are going into college teacher training 
or are taking graduate work with a view to entering college 
teaching. In fact many are leaving the profession because 
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elsewhere they have a better chance for advancement and 
more pay. 

Money isn't everything—but teachers must live. Most are 
dedicated to their profession—but is it fair to take advantage 
of that? In these days of a higher and higher standard of 
living, and higher prices, too, inadequate pay really hurts. By 
professional standards—and a college teacher's preparation 
ranks with the toughest in difficulty and in length of time 
that it takes—college teachers are drastically underpaid. Only 
about thirteen percent of all college teachers can expect to 
earn as much as $7,500 or better per year. More earn consid- 
erably less. 

College pay is out of whack with the current rise in the cost 
of living. In the past fifty years, the average instructor in a 
large university has increased his purchasing power by about 
forty percent. But people in manufacturing have found theirs 
increasing by as much as 130 percent. 

So the President's Committee recommends that average 
faculty salaries be doubled within the next five or ten years, 
and that fringe benefits, such as retirement funds, parallel 
what's being done for employees in industry. Action like this, 
the Committee feels, will help place college teaching on a 
competitive footing equal to that of comparable professions. 
Better pay should help to keep able teachers in the teaching 
profession and attract high caliber young people into it. 

Of course the need to recruit the most able prospects is 
regarded as imperative by the Committee, along with seeing 
to it that they get top-notch training. 


The Chairman of the President's Committee on Education Beyond the High School is Devereux C. Josephs, Chairman of the 


Board of the New York Life Insurance Company. The membership is comprised of other distinguished citizens from education, 
business, publishing, law, public life, and labor. The report referred to may be ordered from the President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, Health, Education, and Welfare Building, South, Washington 25, D. C., at no cost. 


‘There will be later guides in the VITAL ISSUES series on other phases of education beyond the high school, such as adult 


education. 
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The Students. Students are the obvious other and all 
important human side of the fundamental college equation. 

The fact that some of our best potential college material 
never gets to college at all means that there’s a waste of talent 
which America, right now, can ill afford. 

Nearly half of the upper twenty-five percent of all high 
school graduates are not entering college. There are various 
reasons for this. Everyone knows that tuition is apt to come 
high, and that stops a good many. But a sizeable number of 
these brighter students don't go simply because they have not 
learned about and planned for the opportunity of getting a 
college education. Therefore the Committee recommends 
that guidance as to college possibilities be considerably stepped 
up in the schools. It suggests that more information as to 
colleges be made available by such government agencies as 
the U.S. Office of Education. 


As to tuition costs, it should be borne in mind that high 
as they may seem, the amount paid by a student is only part 
of what it actually costs the institution to put him through 
college. Even if he has a full tuition scholarship, the institu- 
tion will still be out of pocket unless it receives gifts to supple- 
ment tuition—whether paid by the student or met by scholar- 
ship funds. 

For the college, the Committee urges that sufficient funds 
be made available so that they can do a satisfactory job. 

For parents faced with the expenses of putting young people 
through college, the Committee suggests revision of income 
tax laws to ease the burden. 

For qualified but needy students, the Committee recom- 
mends that increasing help be given in the form of loans, jobs, 
and scholarships. 

If long term loans are made available to able students 
unable to get enough scholarship funds, the young men and 
women receiving such loans can pay them back in installments 
as they earn money after college. As for programs of jobs 








within colleges—a spot where the Committee feels the Fed- 
eral Government could help—they not only give the student 
extra money to finance his education but also help the colleges 
themselves. Pay checks to regular hired hands can mount up 
to sizeable expense. 

There’s been considerable increase in the money available 
for scholarships. Foundation programs on a nation-wide basis 
are providing a great stimulus. Industry, by granting scholar- 
ships and setting up scholarship programs within individual 
companies for the company’s personnel, are making a mount- 
ing contribution. On the ticklish question of federal scholar- 
ship aid, the Committee's advice is to go slow. Help for edu- 
cation from the Federal Government is regarded by many as 
dangerous lest it lead to Federal control. The Committee feels 
that federally granted scholarships, in most instances, should 
only be set up if private resources don’t provide enough. 


What are our views aS to each of these points 


Expansion of Facilities. If more students are to be taken 
care of in the colleges, expansion of facilities becomes a must. 


This means dormitories, laboratories, classrooms, and the rest. 


It also, of course, applies to increased college teaching per- 
sonnel. 

The President's Committee believes that before new col- 
leges are set up, those already in existence should be given 
the opportunity to expand their facilities. 


Efficiency. Any operation can be improved through 
greater efficiency. The President's Committee urges that col- 
leges and umiversities make every effort to get the most and 
best out of what they have. 

The individual states, the Committee feels, could trade in- 
formation as to the use of facilities in the state universities. 
Some excellent state universities, geared to take care of more 
students, could drain off some of the surplus from already 
overcrowded institutions. 

Federal efficiency also gets a searching look. There are 
many government programs aiding education in one way or 
another—the report records—without much _ coordination 
among them. The Committee feels that the Office of the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare could do some- 
thing to improve this situation. It could also make available 
more information on college education than is now readily 
at hand. 

Non-accredited Colleges. A considerable number of col- 
leges, because of insufficient funds, can’t hire enough teachers 
with graduate degrees, like the Ph.D., or maintain well enough 
equipped laboratories, to gain what is known as “accrediting” 
—official certification that they are able to provide for their 
students the grade of education required to earn the B.A. or 
B.S. degree. The Council for Financial Aid to Education sug- 
gests that, if worthy colleges in this category can be helped 
to raise a little more money, they could improve their facilities 
enough to win accreditation. This should enable them to take 
on 100,000 or so additional students. 


Junior Colleges. Another suggestion for relieving the 
strain is to up the number of two year colleges. At present 
there are relatively few and their total enrollment is small. But 
the President's Committee believes that they well may be “the 
next logical step in filling in and rounding out our educational 
system.” They have the merit of providing at least a fair 
amount of training for students who wish to go on beyond 
high school, but perhaps not four years beyond. 

From the local community's point of view, such colleges 
are not overly expensive, since costly laboratories and cam- 
puses are not necessary and students can live at home. 

But the President's Committee warns that the junior college 
idea should not be overworked, lest it weaken itself and also 
cut into the financial support going to local elementary and 
secondary schools. Communities expecting a big student popu- 
lation growth are in the best position to set up successful 
junior colleges. Only a community that really wants one, and 
is ready to support it, should try to make a go of such a project. 
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Television, and Education Beyond High School. Here's 
a gimmick which may well prove of great value. Television 








is still in the experimental stage in providing education that 





merits awarding the B.A. or B.S. degree. Yet already, here 
and there, about half a dozen experiments are going on to 
teach regular college courses by TV. There are twenty-two 
educational TV channels in operation. 

Going to college by television is a development that justi- 
fies careful watching. 


Financing Education at the College and University 
Level. That's the rock-bottom problem—because college ed- 
ucation comes high. 

As William G. Carr, Head of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, says, “The high quality of education that Americans 
need and will get in the next twenty years cannot be bought 
in the bargain basement.” 

In 1957-58, running the colleges and the universities of the 
U. S. A. will cost close to four billion dollars. If we build up 
the plant to take care of expected enrollments, and raise teach- 
ers’ pay in the amount suggested by the President’s Committee, 
the total sum should double by 1970. This represents a stag- 
gering amount of cash. 

So staggering, perhaps, that recent sessions of Congress 
have seemed in no mood to vote substantial federal benefits to 
education. 

As for the states, faced with the rising cost of running their 
affairs, they, too, seem slow to act. Higher education appears 
to have less voter appeal than some of the other services that 
draw on state revenue. But some well-off states, the President's 
Committee feels, could do more for higher education than they 
at present are doing—and that goes also for local govern- 
ments, particularly metropolitan areas. 

One source of support for higher education that has in- 
creased immensely is revenue contributed by industry and 
business. The hundred million dollars given this year is four 
times the amount of five years ago. Labor, too, the Commit- 
tee feels, though making contributions, can and should make 
more. And then, of course, there are the alumni and the 
general public. 


It’s Up To Us. Whether it is through taxes, or direct or 
indirect contributions, it’s the citizen who pays the costs. It 
is we, the people, who must decide what we're willing to pay 
for higher education. 

To help us make up our minds, the President's Committee 
strongly recommends that each of the states (as some already 
have done) hold fact-finding and plan-making conferences 
on education beyond the high school. Local communities are 
likewise urged to do so. Such conferences, the Committee 
feels, offer the best chance to stir up public interest and help 
lead the way to sensible solutions. 

Adequately meeting the crisis in education beyond the 
high school, the Committee believes, offers “an endrmous 
and unprecedented opportunity to develop the human re- 
sources of this nation to a broader and fuller degree than 
even our most optimistic forebearers ever dreamed of.” 


What the Crisis at the College Level Means to Young 
People. In practical terms, what it means is that it’s becom- 
ing harder and harder to get into college. 

If it’s a private institution, such as the Ivy League and 
other older colleges, chances of getting in aren’t much better 
than one out of three. What's more, the odds will go up. 
These privately supported universities and colleges feel that 
they will best serve the purposes of education if they expand 
their programs of small classes, seminars, individual instruc- 
tion, and research, rather than greatly increasing enrollment. 
Looking for quality, they feel they can afford to be picky and 
choosy on admissions. What we're trying to do, remarked one 
Ivy League Dean of Admissions, “is to find candidates of high 
academic and personal promise. In the vernacular, we want 
brains and character.” While the tax-supported state universi- 
ties have to be more responsive to admissions demands, and 
will probably expand enrollments from fifty to one hundred 
percent, they, too, are looking for best qualified students. 

That being so, pointers listed below on how to gain admis- 
sion may come in handy and helpful. 


1. In your high school sophomore year, see your guidance counselor 
about which courses to take in your last two years. Find out also course 
and other requirements to fulfill before graduation in order to get into 
the college of your choice. Learn to study hard. Plan your time. College 
isn’t easy and people who don’t know how to study don’t stay. 

2. In high school junior year, write the Director of Admissions of the 
college or colleges of your choice to ask for entrance and scholarship 
blanks (if you need the latter). Ask him which, if any, college entrance 
examination board tests you should take and when and where to take 
them. 


3. Also in your last two years, take part in some outside activities 
such as sports, band, debating, student government, and so forth. Col- 
leges are looking not only for good students but also for good citizens 
in the school community. 

4. See as many colleges as you can. If you like what you see, attend 
classes, find out what the costs are, and so forth. Tuition will vary from 
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about $600 for public to $2000 for private colleges, including room and 
board and general fees. About $400 extra will be needed to pay for 
books, laundry, entertainment, and so forth. 

5. If you have an interview with a college Admissions Officer, dress 
properly. Be at ease, but polite. Do your best to give an idea of why 
you want to come and what you want to do. 


6. Be businesslike. Write letters to Admissions Officers neatly, dating 
and signing them clearly, and include your address. If accepted by more 
than one college, tell the others you have decided to go elsewhere. 


7. Make sure you want to go to college. Perhaps, if college doesn’t 
appeal to you, college isn’t your dish. Perhaps you should enter the 
Armed Services before going to college. Think it over, and get opinions 
from people you respect. 


8. If you've decided to go, be grown up. Find out all you can about 
your college and its opportunities and plan to make the most of them. 
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